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THE REV. CHRISTIAN IGNATIUS 
LATROBE. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mozart." 
One of the chief of those to whose well- 
directed services in aid of the diffusion of mu- 
sical taste, the art is mainly indebted for its 
present stage of progress and cultivation, was 
undoubtedly the Rev. C. J. Latrobe, whose 
" Selection of Sacred Music" in numerous vo- 
lumes, continues to be the ornament of the best 
libraries. Any tribute of memory to men of 
musical desert — promoters and encouragers of 
the study of their favorite art — which omitted 
this benevolent Moravian minister, would be very 
incomplete ; and we select our present subject 
as a kind of natural appendix to that of " Ca- 
thedral Music ;" for it was Mr. Latrobe, who, 
in a catholic spirit, first introduced fine sacred 
music, whether of the Reformed or Romish 
Church, to the immediate notice of musical 
families, giving them delightful objects of study, 
elevating the taste, and purifying the enjoyments 
of home. Some who read this paper may be still 
able to recall his person and conversation, and 
they will remember how strongly marked hy in- 
dividuality and character they were ; but the 
real man himself, with the reverence and affec- 
tion which he inspired, can never be known by 
others, until they meet a musical Dr. Johnson or 
Dr. Parr — as social and conversational, and as 
full of geniality, yet free from their occasional 
asperities and infirmities of temper. 

It is as a musician, rather than as a clergyman, 
that we would endeavour to speak of the Rev. 
Mr. Latrobe ; and yet whoever attempts a por- 
trait of him, would do ill to separate two cha- 
racters which reflect a mutual lustre, and exhibit 
him in a light of great sweetness and dignity. 
With regard to his sacred function, his general 
demeanour almost realized that beautiful descrip- 
tion of the village pastor, which Goldsmith ad- 
dressed to his brother ; he lived well with all 
men ; and though he spoke little of religion, and 
disliked controversy, he diffused a spirit of so 
much cheerfulness and benevolence, that his life 
might almost be termed ' an habitual prayer.' 
" Certainly," observes Lord Bacon, " it is a 
heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move 
in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth." 

The person of Mr. Latrobe attracted attention 
whether he was walking in the street or seated in 
the midst of company; wherever you met him, 
you were sensible of an unusual presence. His 



stature was on the largest scale. Tall and well- 
proportioned, with large brown hands, a face 
broad and ruddy, his white hair inclining to curl, 
his gait erect, and his walk slow, thoughtful, and 
dignified : — such a figure as this, dressed in clergy 
black, was well known to the inhabitants of Fleet 
Street and parts adjacent, and might often be 
observed about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when he generally issued from his Moravian 
habitation in Neville's Court, Fetter Lane, with 
the "world before him where to dine." At a 
limited number of substantial citizen houses, 
where a chair was always ready for the honored 
guest, a kind of humorous compact, we have 
heard, subsisted, which enabled the musical 
visitor without offence, if he should not happen 
to like the bill of fare at one house, to try his 
fortune at another. This privilege may, after 
all, have only been reported in compliance with 
the humorous and pleasant tone of Mr. Latrobe's 
social intercourse ; — his habitual moderation at 
table could certainly never render it the occasion 
of scandal. It is impossible to conceive a more 
cheerful meal than a dinner with such a com- 
panion, who seasoned his morsels with plea- 
santries and poignant sayings which young and 
old doted on. The deep guttural bass in which 
he spoke excited attention, and enhanced the 
effect of what he said. His strong magisterial 
voice had a German rattle extremely peculiar ; 
yet he was by birth and predilection an English- 
man, and would not willingly be mistaken for 
anything else. He even disliked to hear his 
name spoken with an elaborate French accent. 

Mr. Latrobe exercised a quiet influence on 
music. He was not seen much in public, nor 
did he appear to take any prominent part in mu- 
sical matters — yet he lived in correspondence 
with the first musicians of his time, and among 
these were Dr. Burney, Dr. Crotch, J. B. Cramer, 
V. Novello, &c. From his secluded habitation 
in Neville's Court, he issued extracts of fine 
compositions unknown in England, adapted from 
the score with judgment, so as not to alarm by 
their difficulty ; and in this manner we received 
from him the first tastes of Mozart's Requiem, 
Haydn's Masses, and of a multitude of fine pieces 
of the old Italian Masters. His position, his 
character, and the influence of his powerful con- 
nection, gave a currency to these publications, 
from which we may trace the first inclination of 
the English to appreciate the successors of 
Handel in sacred music. The modem authors 
who have so greatly improved on Handel's or- 
chestra, — Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, — are 
mainly indebted to the exertions of the Rev. 
Mr. Latrobe for the high estimation in which 
they now stand. 

In his time there was little connection in music 
with Germany. Of foreign music shops, editors 
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and arrangers of music, to any good purpose, 
there were none ; Handel was all in all with the 
English, and an extraordinary effort was required 
to awaken the public to a belief in the possibility 
of any other musical merit. To produce volumes 
of selected pieces, access to an immense library, 
and the command of means and appliances not 
often found at the disposal of an ordinary musi- 
cian, were indispensable. However, Mr. Latrobe, 
who frequently, in his pastoral capacity, visited 
the Moravian settlements in Germany, established 
such an effective corrrespondence with the great 
music houses of that country, as abundantly sup- 
plied him with materials for the object he had in 
view. 

It might be remarked, as one of the peculiarities 
of this musical clergyman, that he never joined 
in chorusing the praises of Handel, As if that 
theme were somewhat too trite and common, 
within the scope of every day discourse and shal- 
low criticism, Mr. Latrobe not only abstained 
from taking part in it himself, but threw what he 
could of the weight and sanction of his name into 
the opposite scale. His talents and profession 
rendered him everywhere a privileged man ; and, 
indeed, his musical opinions were not free from 
inconsistency and prejudice. With all his love 
for Mozart and Haydn, he ever persisted in a 
most amusing intolerance of Opera music of all 
kinds, and would bestow no milder descriptive 
epithet on the finest productions of the senti- 
mental class, than that of " caterwauling ." Mo- 
zart himself could hardly have repressed a laugh 
had he heard of the finest airs in Figaro and 
Don Giovanni being classed with the music of 
these extempore serenades. 

At the same time that he thus cavalierly dis- 
missed operatic melody, he himself preferred the 
most elegant and ornate style of sacred music. 
His love of the effects of a score, of the contrasts 
and opposition of the tones of instruments, was 
thoroughly German ; and one secret of his grudge 
against Handel — shared by many people — was 
that he either knew or cared little for these 
things. Mr. Latrobe himself composed with a 
high degree of ability, and shewed in the scores 
of his Dies Irce, and 51st Psalm, a thorough 
knowledge of the resources of German art. In 
his day these productions were thought to display 
genius, though they were probably little else than 
clever combination and imitation. 

He knew Haydn, in England, and dedicated 
three sonatas to him, which were well received 
and praised by the master. He could play an 
immense number of the pianoforte compositions 
of Haydn by heart ; and a friend of ours first 
discovered the musical merit of Mr. Latrobe by 
hearing him play in this manner the whole of the 
beautiful violm quartett in F minor, with the 
fugue. It seemed extraordinary, that, with such 



large hands as he possessed, he could manage the 
keys of the pianoforte with the requisite clearness 
and agility. Yet he played delightfully in the 
style of a most accomplished musician ; and we 
have a most lively recollection of the pleasing 
touches of his preluding and extemporising as he 
sat down casually in any apartment where the 
pianoforte stood open ; for this to him was as 
natural a resource during a few minutes' waiting, 
as a book is to another person. He liked to en- 
courage the love of music in singing and playing, 
and even in composing he was mild and con- 
siderate towards the efforts of beginners. The 
simple, benevolent principles of his religion 
flowed in his musical intercourse. But he much 
disliked the coxcombry of performance. Some 
young man having in his presence executed a 
fugue of Handel with much display, Mr. Latrobe 
told him that Handel would have thrown his wig 
at him, if he had heard him play it. 

Mr. Latrobe's musical compositions were made 
chiefly for Moravian settlements at Fulnec, in 
Yorkshire, and elsewhere ; and in this primitive 
society, where an orchestra is cultivated from an 
abstract devotion to the art, he often super- 
intended their production. Extremely fine or 
finished performance was of course not within 
the scope of such a society ; but there was music 
in which the honest affections and good will of 
the performers bore a part ; and these more than 
compensate mere technical qualifications. He 
used to divert his friends with accounts of the 
comical accidents at the rehearsal of his music ; 
and, having experienced the irritation of the 
composer, he would describe it in pointed and 
graphic expressions. It was a great moment for 
his audience when the trumpets came in wrong — 
then nothing would serve him but to catch up 
the organ and hurl it at the players. 

But to his own compositions Mr. Latrobe rarely 
alluded. He placed none of them in his " selec- 
tion," but published them separately to stand 
upon their own merits. His "sacred music" 
afforded many a delightful evening when amateur 
singers could be collected round the pianoforte. 
These, commonly, had neither fine voices nor 
much skill, yet Mr. Latrobe, who accompanied 
and sang the bass, having his thoughts more bent 
on the composition than the performance, was 
generally pleased. When there was any great 
confusion he would say — " Now we will begin 
once more in earnest ,-" including himself among 
the faulty. The extreme delight he had in music 
furnished its own commentary ; and it was almost 
as great a pleasure to watch him when playing 
as to listen. At an immense distance of time we 
remember his enthusiastic exclamation, "Bold 
Hasse !" as a modulation or feature of accompa- 
niment in some chorus of that master struck his 
fancy. Through Mr. Latrobe we not only learned 
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somewhat of Michael Haydn, and of German 
composers of the first and second order, — but 
among the Italians we were introduced to Durante, 
Pergolesi, Jomelli, Caldara, &c. New names, 
new styles and powers, were set forth in his pages ; 
and Handel was not permitted to usurp entire 
dominion, and bestride our musical world " like 
a Colossus." 

When, in the course of time, others entered 
upon the path which this gentleman had opened, 
he showed his liberality of sentiment, by affording 
them all the assistance in his power. In preparing 
Mozart and Haydn's Masses for the public, Mr. 
Novello derived, and has handsomely acknow- 
ledged in his prefaces, the aid which he received 
form Mr. Latrobe, in the loan of MS. scores 
which could scarcely have been elsewhere ob- 
tained. 

Whatever concerned the progress of music in- 
terested this benefactor to the art. He laboured 
to make it more extensively enjoyed and prac- 
tised, and conceived no abuse of its object to be 
greater than that of turning it to vanity or display. 
When it was asked, who plays the organ at Mr. 
Latrobe's chapel, the answer was — " Any body 
who can do the duty decently." The Moravians 
are a sect of organists, and they fully subscribe to 
the doctrine contained in the following famous 
passage of Luther : — 

Music is one of the fairest and most glorious gifts of God, 
to which Satan is a bitter enemy ; for it removes from the 
heart the weight of sorrows, and the fascination of evil 
thoughts. Music is a kind and gentle sort of discipline ; 
it refines the passions and improves the understanding. 
Even the dissonance of unskilful fiddlers serves to set off 
the charms of true melody, as white is made more con - 
spicuous by the opposition of black. Those who love 
music are gentle and honest in their tempers. I always 
loved music, and would not for a great matter be without 
the little skill which I possess in the art. 

Mr. Latrobe, in his publications, had the tact to 
address himself exactly to the wants of the time. 
When Dr. Crotch, who rather elaborated his ar- 
rangements and stuck them full of notes, published 
his " Palestine," he incurred a good humored 
remonstrance from his friend. — " How could it 
be expected that the fair fingers of young ladies 
could ever grasp such masses of notes ? " For 
himself, he preserved in his arrangements a just 
mean between what to admit and what to leave 
out ; but in the nice art of adaptation, time has 
introduced many valuable improvements. 

The devotion of Mr. Latrobe to music tended 
to elevate the musical profession, for it must be 
owned that the social standing of some of the most 
skilful harmonists in his day was but indifferent. 
Many of them lived in poor circumstances, from 
hand to mouth, and opinion of the art became 
mixed up discreditably in their sordid and vulgar 
adventures. But here was a non-professional 
gentleman, of position, accomplishments, and 



high connections, who afforded an example of the 
enthusiastic pursuit of music for its own sake 
alone. With this object before their eyes, many 
who would have condemned music on account of 
the frailty or the poverty of its professors, paused 
before they pronounced their verdict. 

Mr. Latrobe having the character of a very 
pleasant and witty clergyman " within the limits 
of becoming mirth," in private, many were curious 
to know the style of his preaching. We saw him 
often at organs performing the service on various 
occasions, but never heard him preach. How- 
ever, we have been informed that the manner of 
his discourse was to place his hands on the sides 
of the pulpit, and in this attitude, without the 
least flourish of action or gesture, to deliver what 
he had to say with the utmost gravity and 
simplicity. 

A more useful and admirable character than 
that of the Rev. Mr. Latrobe has not adorned 
music in the course of the present century. His 
journey to the Cape of Good Hope produced a 
very entertaining quarto ; and we learned through 
it that the Hottentot women possess a taste for 
melody. In his numerous journies to Germany 
he made a point of enquiring into the advance- 
ment of the art, and of hearing the best players, 
particularly organists. The musical events of his 
industrious life were all turned to the good of the 
public, or the entertainment of his private friends. 



THE REV. C. J. LATROBE'S ACCOUNT OF HIS 
FIRST INTRODUCTION TO HAYDN. 

(From a Letter addressed to Vincent Novello, 1828.^ 

When Haydn arrived in England in 1790, I was 
introduced to him by Dr. Burney, who well knew the 
value I should set upon the personal acquaintance of 
a man whose works I so greatly admired, and of which 
I may say, that they had been a feast to my soul. 
I had at that time made scores of about twenty-five of 
his quartettos, from the printed parts, and continued 
to play them on the pianoforte with tolerable accuracy, 
as to their internal construction. Whether he per- 
ceived, on our first interview, that my admiration of 
him as the first of composers, in conversation, soon 
rose to sincere affection for him as a most amiable 
man, and therefore felt mutual kindness towards me, 
I will not presume to say, but he was pleased, not long 
after, to pay me a visit. When he entered the room, 
he found my wife alone, and as she could not speak 
German, and he had scarcely picked up a few English 
words, both were at a loss what to say. He bowed 
with foreign formality, and the following short expla- 
nation took place. H. Dis Mr. Latrobe's house 1 
The answer was in the affirmative. H. Be you his 
woman? (meaning his wife) "I am Mrs. Latrobe," 
was the reply. 

After some pause, he looked round the room, and 
saw his picture, to which he immediately pointed, and 
exclaimed, " Dat is me. I am Haydn!" My wife 
instantly, knowing what a most welcome guest I was 
honoured with, sent for me to a house not far off. and 



